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sands spent annually upon the great orchestras and upon the opera. The 
Symphony Orchestra and the Opera, inspiring and indispensable as they 
are, form the crown and superstructure of the Temple of Music, which can 
become the people's temple only after the foundation of appreciation and 
participation has been laid in the head, the hand and the heart of the 
American child, rich and poor alike. 



THE RELATION OF THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION TO SECTIONAL 

CONFERENCES 
Report of the Committee of Past Presidents, 

The purpose of the Music Supervisors' National Conference, formulated in 
the Constitution of 1908, reads as follows: "Its object shall be mutual helpful- 
ness and the promotion of good music through the instrumentality of the public 
schools." Since that time, the scope of our work has been greatly enlarged and 
its value enhanced by the results of our own labors and by improved conditions 
brought about by many influences. 

We believe that the strenuous labors of the faithful supervisors, who created 
and have maintained the conference, have been crowned by an unprecedented 
success in the development of the organization, which has already come to be a 
great national force for the recognition of school music. 

In carrying out our purpose, this organization has moved cautiously but 
steadily and has endeavored by breadth of outlook, wide geographical distribu- 
tion of members, officers, and meeting places, to give significance to its national 
character. 

In the opinion of your committee the need for strengthening the national 
character of our endeavors has lately become of transcendent importance for 
the following reasons: 

(1) It is increasingly evident that music organizations of the country fre- 
quently duplicate efforts, divide their strength, and still at times leave certain 
fields uncovered. We feel, for instance, that the cause of school music would be 
greatly benefitted by closer co-operation between the department of music of 
the National Education Association and our conference. In these days of effi- 
ciency and close organization, we must study carefully the means by which other 
organizations have covered the entire field and have avoided duplication of 
effort. 

(2) Experiences of the last four presidents of our conference in develop- 
ing the state advisory council (especially the remarkable growth which has 
taken place under Dr. Dann, who has added to the state representative a state 
committee and has provided each group with stationery, indicating the connec- 
tions with our conference) can be interpreted only as a sign of the valuable re- 
lationship which can be established between the central and state organizations. 
The whole present trend of educational work is toward state organization. 

(3) The movement to create a federal secretary of education with a seat 
in the president's cabinet must inevitably include a bureau devoted to music 
education and the commissioner of the bureau would naturally seek and con- 
stantly need the assistance of our national organization. Only by maintaining 
such national strength can we hope to be effectively heard in Congress among 
oilier national organizations. There must be maintained a cohesive, efficient, 
closely co-ordinated working body of supervisors representing every state and 
section of the entire country if we would secure for our subject the rights, 
recognition and emoluments which it so richly deserves. Any adverse action or 
division or relaxation of our efforts must result in hampering and restricting, 
if not nullifying the great work that has already been done. 

Your committee, Mr. President, therefore recommends: 
(1) That every endeavor shouhTbe made to expand the national aspects of 
our organization by such means as have already been found valuable and such 
new ones as have been used by other organizations or we may develop. We sng- 
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gest the desirability of emulating the example of the teachers of English, Phy- 
sical Culture, Art, Industrial Arts, and the Kindergarten. These all have strong 
national organizations meeting annually; but they also under the same officers, 
maintain sections in the National Education Association and the superintendents' 
meeting. These groups also maintain strong state sections, which function as 
parts of the state educational organizations. The National Federation of Music 
Clubs and the General Federation of Womens' Clubs have similar plans of 
organization. 

(2) That the conference in its membership, officers, and place of meeting 
shall take care that all parts and sections of the country are considered. 

(3) That we urge our State Advisory Committees to form and strengthen 
state organizations of those interested in school music. 

(4) If any group of such state organization or any group of supervisors 
from states not organized shall deem it expedient to organize a sectional group 
that any and all such organizations shall have the hearty support and good will 
of the national body. Arrangements looking toward cooperative efforts between 
the national and sectional conferences shall be undertaken only on the initiative 
of the latter. 

In conclusion, we wish to reaffirm our belief that the best policy of the 
Music Supervisors' National Conference is to continue in the future, as it has 
in the past, its national work for higher standards, better co-ordination, and 
stronger organization for effective service to the 23,000,000 children in our 
public schools. 



HIGH SPOTS AT PHILADELPHIA 
Selections from Newspaper Reports 

(Editor's Note: Elsewhere in this Journal we publish verbatim quotations from 
some of the principal addresses at Philadelphia. Printing of the official Book of 
Proceedings will go forward promptly in the hope that the volume may be available 
before the summer vacation — write our treasurer, Karl W. Gehrkens, for a copy if 
you are not already enrolled as a member. A different kind of resume is presented 
by the newspaper reporters. In Philadelphia they were constant in attendance and 
generous in publicity. Selections have been taken from the Public Ledger, the North 
American, and the Evening Bulletin. P. W. D.) 

The Opening Day, Monday March 22 

Under the caption, "Music Supervisors Welcomed to City," the Public 
Leader prints as follows: 

"The representatives of the soul, emotions and better civilization of the entire 
nation," as Mayor Moore called them, were accorded a rousing welcome by Philadelphia 
last night, when more than 1200 delegates to the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
music supervisors' national conference were received with music and oratory. The 
reception and concert, given in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, were arranged 
by the music clubs of Philadelphia, the Matinee Musical Club being the hostess. 

In the afternoon more than 1000 delegates crowded University Hall, in the Wana- 
maker Store, to hear Fritz Kreisler, the great violinist. Prior to Mr. Kreisler's re- 
cital, Dr. Hollis E. Dann, president of the conference, explained that the violinist had 
come from New York, bringing his own accompanist, in honor of the organization, and 
that his concert was his gift to the music supervisors. 

Mr. Kreisler was the recipient of an ovation also. He played Bach's B Major 
Sonata and more than a dozen other numbers, including several of his own popular 
compositions. He was recalled many times and cheered to the echo. 

The Second Day, Tuesday March 23 
The opening session with' addresses and demonstrations called forth these 
headlines, "Urges Endowment for School Music," "Calls Music Pay Suicidal," 
"Pupils Manifest Musical Training." The President's address is in this issue. 

The Third Day, Wednesday March 24 
Wednesday was devoted to a dozen round table discussions and the re- 
markable concert in the Wanamaker store. Both of these called forth sensa- 
tional headlines such as, "Cat Shimmying on Piano Keys Creates Modern Melo- 



